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MORAL TALE. 


PRIENDSHIP CARRIED TO AN IMPRUDENT LENGTH 


Percival Manley was the eldest son of a clers 





man in Dorsetshire, who, independent of church 
preferment, possess -d a small estate of about two 
hundred a year, which, added to the annual produce 
from two rectories, enabled him to live in respecta- 
ble and gentleman-like style. Mr. Manley was a 
clergyman in the true sense of the expression : he 
was pious without being puritanical, and dignified 
without pride ; and benevolence and the active vir- 
tues were so happily blended in his character, that 
he was at once the friend and benefactor of mankind. 
The sacred duties of his office, united to the neces- 
sary attention which it was requisite to pay to the 
cultivation of his farm, prevented him from devoting 
us much time to his son’s education as a boy of an 
emulous disposition required : at the age therefore 
of ten years, Percival was placed at a public school. 
Generous in his disposition, and gentle in his man- 
ners, the amiable boy soon obtamed a number of 
friends ; but to one, in particular, he formeda strong 
attachment, which time strengthened, and recipto- 
cal fondness improved. In their persons, which 
were both beautiful, there was so singular a resem- 
blance, that they might not only have been suppos- 
ed brothers, but fvins, and from this similarity they 
were called Castor and Pollux, by the rest of the 
boys. Though Charles Gordon was nearly eighteen 
months older than Percival, yet they were nearly 


of the same height. But this likeness only extend- 





ed to their persons, for little similarity subsisted be- 
tween their minds. 

Charles, however, had saved the life of his school- 
fellow, and Percival’s gratitude knew no bounds : 
for bathing one evening, the latter, unfortunately, 
was seized with the cramp, and must inevitably haye 
perished, but for the exertions of his friend. The 
mildness of Percival’s disposition tempered the na- 
tural impetuosity of Gordon’s, and was frequently 
the means of preventing him from getting into 
scrapes ; and as the former always received ample 
allowance from his father, the latter, whose weakly 
stipend was much more limited, found his wants rea- 
dily supplied from his friend’s purse. An attach- 
ment, formed from gratitude on one side, and con- 
vergence on the other, imperceptibly increased with 








their years, and the two boys never seemed to enjoy 
happiness if by accident they were apart. 

Percival finding his friend was designed to be- 
come a merchant, implored his father’s permission 
to follow the same line, declaring that his inclination 
did not lean towards the church. Ever anxious to 
promote the happiness, as well as the welfare of his 
children, the worthy Mr. Manley reluctantly con- 
sented to the wishes of his son. 

Though a public education is not actually neces- 
sary for those who are intended for the mercantile 
line, yet he soon found the advantage of it, as his 
knowledge was greatly superior to the rest of the 
clerks, and he consequently not only became a fa- 
vorite with his master, but with all the gentlemen in 
the same profession who frequented the house. The 
gentleman, to whose care Percival was intrusted, had 
a daughter, as lovely in person as she was amiable 
in mind ; and as the young people generally spent 
their evenings in the society of each other, a mutual 
attachment soon took place, which was sanctioned 
by the approbation of their parents. As Louisa Dor- 
ville was an only daughter, Percival not only re- 
was taken 


ceived a handsome dowry with her, but 
into partnership by his father-in-law. If we can sup- 
pose it possible that human happiness is ever com- 
pletely perfect, it certainly fell to the lot of the new- 
married pair, whose affection for each other was so 
exquisitely delicate, that they were incapable of 
enjoying any pleasure apart 

The tender affection which Percival felt for the 
amiable Louisa, did not, in the slightest degree, di- 
minish his attachment for his friend ; and as Charles 
Q®rdon had likewise commenced the man of busi- 
ness, for the affairs of commerce, as well as inclina- 
tion, they frequently met. ‘The same want of liber- 
ality which Mr, Gordon had displayed towards his 
son whilst at Eton, was persevered in after he enter 
edinto the mercantile line, and had he not frequent- 
ly received assistance from the friend of his child- 
hood, he must have been under the necessity of de- 
clining trade. The frequent embarrassments he 
suffered, from the want of a sufficient capital, at 
length induced him to form the resolution of reliev- 
ing them by marrying a rich wife ; and possessing 
the advantage of a handsome person, he found litle 
difficulty in accomplishing his views. 


Chance introduced him to the acquaintance of a 





widow lady, somewhat stricken in years; but who 
had so completely concealed the deficiencies of na- 
ture, that she did not appear more than thirty-five. 
False teeth, false hair, false bosom, ke. with Ud/e 

and roses judiciously decorating her face, produced 
an agreeable effect, and Charles resolved to ply her 
with sonnets and sighs. ‘This charming creature 
was the widow of a grocer, who had amassed an im- 
mense fortune in trade, and had left her undisputed 
mistress of three thousand a year. The early part 
of her life had certainly been sacrificed tothe peev- 
ish caprices of a man more than twice her age, and 
she doubtless had passed through a fiery ordeal to 
obtain that independence which at his death she en- 


joyed. 


' 
; 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| until hatred supplied the place of indifference, which 


The attention of so handsome a fellow as Gordon 
soon dissipated that sorrow which she pretended to 
feel; and the memory of the dear Mr. Malaga no 

| longer received the well feigned tribute of a tear 
| A smile of joy illumined her dejected countenane: 
| whenever the fascinating Charles appeared ; and a 
declaration of /ove from his lips, was too impressive 
to be withstood. Margate happened to be the scene 
of courtship, and in less than six weeks after the 
first acquaintance, their future fate was combined 


The delighted bridegroom, transported by his good 


fortune, felt impatient to have it shared by his friend 
To Percival he had pretended that indisposition wa 
the motive which induced him to visit the sea-shore 


for, not certain of success, and knowing he woul 





marr 


| condemn the very thought of an infer 
' 


he resolved not to impart his intention until remon 


strances would be vain 


The newspapers and the post announced Ge 


don’s fate at the same moment: in the letter, th 


bridegroom merely dwelt upon the forf/une of his 
wife, without even touching upon her personal at 
tractions, or the qualifications of her mind. Hi 
counting-house was in the adjoining street to that 
where Percival resided, and he had a neat lodgin; 
within a few doors ; but he was now to remove to a 
more fushionable part of the tow 


whom he was united had an elegant house in Har- 


t, as the lady to 


Thither the new-married pair directed 


ley-street. | 
their course, a few days after the irrevocable knot 


was tied; as the bride was anxious to display he 


possessions, and the doating husband tmpatier 


see his friend. 


is well as affection, carried Percival to 


Curios ty, 


Harley-street, a few hours after the arrival of th« 


new-married pair, and with difficulty could he refrain 
from expressing his astonishment at the infatuation 
of Char! Vhat self-interest alone bad influence 


| his conduct, was evident, for the manners of Mr 





Gordon were neither polished nor refined: but, 
what made her ippear ridiculou ul nptibl 
| was, she endeavored to ap girlish folly of 

sixteen. That she was both 4 ed and uneduca 


ted, her conversation convinced him ; and, what was 
still more disgusting, she was vain and weak. But 


Charles, as if fearful of hearing his friend’s opinion, 
when left together, avoided all conversation about 


his wife ; though upon the enjoyments her fortune 


would procure him, he expatiated with enthusiastic 


delight. 


Those enjoyments, however, were soon embitter 


ed by the unamiable temper of his spouse : whose 


f 


affection was so extremely ardent, that she would 








not bear him to pay the slightest attention to an 
of her sex, and to the love ly Louisa she took so 
great an aversion, that she could not treat her with 
the civility that common politeness required.— 
Charles, on the contrary, was continually drawin; 





comparisons between his own and his friend’s wif), 


That busi 
acquired fortune and 


he had not delicacy enough to conceal. 


ness by which he might have 





onab! 





respectability, was neglected for the 
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pursurts of polished life he kept a , salstress, fre. 
quented gaming-houses, and drove the most dash- 
ing curricle that could be bought. Few couples 
were more completely the /on, than Mr. and Mrs. 
Gordon. They resided, it is true, in the same house, 
but never interfered with each other’s eccupations ; 
fur the did not take 
to regain art. 

The daily inte 
Charles gradually 
duty incumbent up¢ 


lady 
' 


His Ne 


the trouble of endeavoring 
Percival and 
the 


him to remon- 


recourse between 





subsided ; for, as former 
thought it # 
strate and advise, the latter soon gave him fewer op- 


portunities, and at length all appearance of friend 


ship ceased. It terminated, however, but in eppear- 
ance, for Percival still felt warmly interested for the 
friend of his youth, and resolved to evince the sin- 
cerity of his attachment if ever 
sented itself ; 
fortune which alone had induced him to enter into 
the jointure which Mrs. Ma! 
tally ignorant of its reverting to her husband’s fami- 
ly after her decease. 


an opportunity pre- 


itient to secure that 





for Charles, im; 
aga possessed, was to- 


Frequently had Charles wish- 
ed for his wife’s dissolution, w holly ignorant that he 
should have reason to deplore that event; but 
when it occurred, he was soon made sensible of his 


fi lly, 


fectly acquainted with the tenor of the will. 


as her former husband’s relations were pet 
Het 
jewels and furniture,which were at her own disposal, 
were all left to her own relations, and Charles not 
only found himself stripped of every comfort, but 
overwhelmed with a load of debt 

Percival was ne sooner made acquainted with 
this cireumstance, than on the wings of friendship 
he flew to Harley-street ; and know ing that Charles 
sslected all 
with unprecedented generosity offered him a share 
in his own concern. 








had entirely ne commercial business, 


** Life, my dear Charles,” said 
he, “ you will allow, is more valuable than fortune 
mine I never forget that you pr As a tribute 
of gratitude, then, allow me to make you some re- 
turn.” 


err ed. 


Astonished at such an unexpected proof of friend- 
ship from the being whose counsel he had rejected, 
and whose society he had shunned, 


repentant 





Charles was incapable of replying ; but tears of gra- 
The 


which he had formerly occupied was : 


titude expressed more than words. lodging 





gain engag 
ed for him. Without the slightest regret, he took 
leave of his friends at the West end of the town : 


and the people to whom he was indebted, knowing 
the high character of his partner, ; 






rreed to receive 
the amount of their bills by instalments, payable in 
tour years. 

Such a generous proof of friendship and attach. 
ment, one would have imagined, must have made 
an impression upon the most insensible heart ; but 
the allurements of vice were too strong for a mind 
like Gordon’s to resist them ; and though for about 
six months he devoted his attention to business, he 
then frequented his old haunts, and those sums 
which ought to have been paid to his different cre- 


+ » . . 
citors were squandered away upon dice and car 





The noble-minded Percival too seon discovered, 
that the enthusiasm of friendship might be carried 
too far ; andtrembled with apprehension lest his be- 


loved Louisa, and her innocent offspring, should 


become sufferers, from the imprudent conduct of 


Charles. Remonstrance, however, proved unavail- 
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ing, hie vice had 4 congistely hardened his heart, 





and readily finding the means of gratifying a pro- 
pensity for gaming, he paid not the slightest atten- 
tion to the entreaties of his friend. 

Disease, the 
length prevented Gordon from following his vicious 


natural effect of Leentiousness, at 


pursuits, and intemperance had so completely weak- 


ened his constitution, that he was wholly unable to 
resist its attack. The physician who attended him 


considered it a duty to apprize him of his approach- 


ing fate ; when, horror-struck at the thoughts of 
dissolution, he implored them to preserve his life 
‘© For how (said he) shall I dare to appear in the 
presence of my Maker with such a load of iniquity 
upon my head? Oh, Percival! how have I requit- 


ed your generosity! Wretch that Lam, I have in 
volved you in debt!” No re proache s escape dt! 
lips of the generous Manley ; indeed, he then kn 
not the extent of the injuries he had sustained ; but 


scarcely had death closed the eyes of his imprudent 
partner, when bills were presented to an enormous 
amount 

Unjust as it may ippear, that the innocent should 
suffer for the guilty, vet so it h appened in the pre 
sent case; for the deed of partnership was . 


as to subject Percival to the payment of all his | 


ner’sdebts. If this misfortune had not extended to 











the objects of his affection, he would have support 
ed it with fortitude and firmness of mind : but when 
he reflected that by his imprudence (or rather by 
his too strong frie: ship he had involved a belov 
ed wife and children in distress, his grief becam 
violent, that it produ an alarming effect upon 
his health 

Louisa’s father had paia the debt of nats ifew 
months before this unfortunat parti ! pt ok 
place He imprudently joined in a bond with his 
wife’s brother, and had the whole amount of it to 
pay; which preyed so deeply upon his spirits, that 
it was supposed to have shortened his davs Not 
withstanding this loss, he left Percival between six 
and seven thousand p yunds ; but, relying upon his 
honour and affection, settled no part of that sum 
upon his child. From this unfortunate proof of co1 
fidence, the am} 1 tute ot 
all support, for ted to m 
than his partner was worth; and the creditors, fan 
cying he had concealed part of his property, inhu 
manly threw the innocent victim of generosity into 
gaol Oo RL CONTINUED 

FEMALE CHARACTER. 

It is doubtful whetherthe Annals of Romantic A 

venture can furnish a parallel to the enterprise and 


1 


heroism of the noticed below, who scems to 


lady 
arded all the effeminacy and timidity so na 
tural to the 


have dis¢ 


tender sex, and to have imbibed the 
spirit and feeli Ings of the most adventurous of man- 
kind. 
From the London Literary Gazette, i 
LADY ESTHER STANILOPE. 
EXTRACTED FROM PILGRIMAGES IN THE E 
"A 


16. 


i2 
asr in 1815 


AND BY OTTO FREDERICK VON BRIGHTE 


“Near the summit of a mountain we came to the 
Maronite village and convent of Maschmash, in the 


midst of vineyards and plantations of mulberry trees. 


All the monks were engaged in domestic « 





} 
| 
| 
' 
| 
| 
| 


ments: some gathering mulberry leaves, others 

gl me s, some winding thread, others we aving, &e 
As Lady Fsther Stanhope resides here in sum 

mer, I sent a messenger t quire at what hour 1 


honor of paying my respects to her 


By a mistake, and not by any fault of mine, 1 was 
annot her as an Englishman : she accord 
ingly wrote me a note in her own language, ex 
pressing the pleasure it would > her to become 


equainted with one of her own countrvmen 


which had me under the necessity of 





sacquatint 





which she had entertained. 


ina wretched hut, which had a room at two of its 
angles. She is talland robust, and must once hat 
been handsome ; but she has already much the ay 
pearance of an old maid. On her head she had 
shaw] striped red and white. She wore a short red 


pelisse over a male dress in the Turkish fashio 





and Ove 1e whole a white Aba, with red st 
like an’ Arab Sheik She talks a great 
and with the teeth closed in the English manner 
Her conversation was extrenicly terest t 
1 she related her exhibition to Palmyra, an 
t! luct of t Arab I who had become 
her friend, and whose character she could not suf? 
ciently praise Yet, notwithstanding the del 
which this excursion had given her, Lobserved t 
she had not returned from it without some fear 
especially on account of the enmity that subsiste 

ween two tril Next to the pleasure of ex 
cisil nfl over several chiefs o s count 
ul ven a kind of dominion over others, a f 
I for horses s« ns toa lher eu t reso. 
ces for passing her time She can here easily gra 
tifv her tas n this snect She spoke of thes 
animals witl piu 

as} particulars which Lady Esther com 
cat to me respecting t | al relations of 
ne ng tr s were \ struct © ¢ 
I ull rouste of having 1 service t " 
le ate 3 ers, and assassins, 

‘ ver great po Ss | sent € 
tl] to | y u y’ at ut 
a French t eller, \ ) “ 
assassinated in t I i) \ 





famous mountains in Carmania 











« After a conversation of several hours she sent t 
the Abbe Gondolpho, a Roman Missionary, w 
that time resided w ith and had one of t h 
ses of the pe asants assign d me ; she has hired seve 
ral of them in the villag She in general eats 
alone, and ve ry moderat ly 1 suppe d with Mr 
Gondolpho. After supper I returned to Lady Est- 
her, with whom I chatted till midnight. She 
peared to m« to be a person of superior u rsta 
ing; but with her head full of strange ideas, sl 
does well to remain where she is 7 hough wed 
not always agree together in opinion, she d.d not 
show me the less kinuness and attention, and gave 
mea letter of recommendation for Humah.” 

When he left Lady Esther, she sent on her 
servants to conduct him first to the grottoes of Paka 
reddin, and then toaccompany him part of the wa) 
to Damase us. Fromthat city he went to Boera ;— 

his return to Damascus, on the 7th of No» 












































‘ember, about a month after parting from Lady 
Stanhope, he found there a letter from her Lady- 
hip, who, having heard that he had fallen dange- 
. ously ill, had the kindness to offer the services of 
ver Own physic an 


2 
D WOMEN 





LEARNI 








Italy has produced more learned women than any 

art urop und if the erudition of those wh 
jourished in the middlk es was no proof of the 
org ality of their genius, th classical a ju 
ments were at least evidences of t care bestowed 














ym their edueation by the cit ns of the Italian Re- 
publics it is notable that Pet hand Be AC 10, 
the ms of a lawyer and a merchant, were ed it 
ed as young noblemen are in England att pre 
sent d \ and that the daught 3 of p at men 
attracted, by the cultivation of their ta ts, the at 
| baubtan fF enc] en as Politiar 
: m of such Pol # 
: But Bologna, of all the Italian R lics, seems 
j to ha the longest retained h learned nl 
; 1 to have most venerated the p of fema 
t ct The chairs of the univers:ty, d to the 
present , have been occasionally t lbyt ale 
rofes s lo the Medelena’ Bonsignor, and Bet 
iGo ini, Who mounted the i ’ vn inthe 
lle , succeeded t fair Doctors, Laura 
Bassi, Professor of Physic, and M 1a Ma lina, 
1 t Anatomy, of mor it times Vie 
S$ Clotilda Tambor P . f 

















% ed wit ith, as nt ft t i 
\ tB 1a ; and it was a pleasant thing H 
i 4% lea macdputor, mm ne to us ti y l 
lities of her heart, do amp tice to the pro 
1 | 1 ‘ 
mu nN which had raised h yan equality 
1 leg ! kW umseli \ out o i 
} 
Foc . 9 . 
: i ‘ i i mwhich, England, isa 
7, ster femal than + § 
Lou Me Ns ITALY 
as 
7 => 
MAID OF CAROLINA 
NV i ha to find that Ju Ja q IS 
‘ x it first struggle of R ‘ tl, 
has t 7 ‘ > ' t 
' to t ladies " 1 mo 
f than mere to th ) ict Wh vel 
ay + ? ¢ ‘ ¢ ‘ 
‘ i ’ i i ) ( ca i 
»t rfuiness i s , and t 
¢ i ‘ uN i gra it 
‘ t tha od asa d itum, which 
i t ) tismors t t 
rt mt A . Vie tollo ris one of t 
EMILY #ER 
4) ¢ 
At ! G ral G ie retreat 
s R f Ninety-Six, whe i aS 
Broad R r ! Was very d s to scr an 
t yAs » ’ , is on Wa ~~ 
: ry him, that th night attack Rawck« who had 
neral could 
10 was bold 
oD) Pine 
yY mucs Was 
y occa n 
t l blood of 
4 ted | 
e p ited 
ed to ac 4S 
h surprised | 
r ! bik tt | 
1 ta uth 
of it verbal. | 
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ack upon a 
y 
she was intercepted by Lord Rawdon’s scouts. — 


cept that she was mounted on horset 
s.de-saddle, 








lon the second day of her i 











Coming from the direction of Greene’s army, and 
not being able to tell an untruth wr/hou? blushing, 
ly was suspected and confined to a room; and 
as the officer in command had the modesty not to 
search her at the time, he sent for an old t ory ma 
tron as more fitting for that purpose. Emily was 
hot Wanting in exp lient, and as soon as the door 
is Closed and the bustle a little subsided, she ate 
p the letter piece by piece After a while the 
wtron arrived, and, upon searching care fully, 1 
thing was to be found of a suspicious nature about 
the prisoner, and she would disclose nothing. — 
Suspicion being thus allaved, the officer command 
ig the scouts suffered Emily to depart for w 
Ss ail she was bound—but she took a ite 
somewhat circuitous to avoid furt! ict tion, 
and soon after struck into the road to Sumpter’s 











she arrived in safety F.mily told het 
1 deliv 1G 1c’s verbal m sap 
who in consequence so itter poined 
at Orangeburg Emily Geiger af 
| d Mr. Therwits, a rich planter on 
the Congare¢ She has been dead thirty f 
y jut itis trusted her name will descend t 
posterity among those of th otic females ot 
the Revolution. —[ Charl 
THE GARLAND. 
SATURDAY EVENING, AUGUST 7, 1824 





LADY 
i life, I 

ids. Mig 
1 rood seis¢ 


thia much learning, and th character 
ase me vt 





stian would ph tt in that of a Ph 
sopher. L would consult, in my choice of a hous 
vel i rather than state ; and in my circu 
stu s, dés 1 moderate independent fortune, bu 
s ss cnough to secure me from indolence, and k 
sure enough to have always an hour to spar I 
would tbe] away by ambition, nor perplexed 
vith disputes. U would be free from both envy and 
avarice 1 would enjoy the bless nes of health, 1 
would rather b »vcholden for it to a egular lite and 
un easy n 1, than the school of Hippecrat As 
t iV passion e we cannot be whol! ted 
of them, Lt would hate only t VhOse Ma 
and actions render them odious a lov 
“ I know t ought Thus wo I pass ¢ 
fully t i that portion of my lite which i 
| ind place my only true confidence in that which 
shall never end.—[ Selee.ed 
HIGHLAND MARY 
In the West church vard of Greenock, without 


a stone to mark the place, lumber the ashes « 
Burns’ Highlander, Mat On a late visit to that 
town, cunosity, and a hope of elerting ne parti 
lars resp ting the object of the poct’s love, 
luced us to pay avisit to the mother of Mary Camp 
bell, now re ding there WwW found h a tidy, 
hale old woman, of fourscore, scated beside hei 
**wee bit ingle,” and busily employed at her spin 


ning wheel, with the product of which, and a bttl 
e trom the Parish, she manages to eke out 
livelihood fler daught r Mary soon be 


assistan 
a sort of 


came the subject of conversation, and we found het 


extremely Communicative She stated that when 
her daughter came from Ayrshire, she spoke often 
of the « wrespoudent e she had there maiutained 


with Burns, and said that he repeatedly offered het 
his hand, and told her he would ¢ 
the Highlands and marry her. He Lkewise mention 


ed, thatit was lis intention to go to the West 


sme to any part ol 


indies 








but he said, in the event of this taking place, | 
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would settle a yearly sum upon his Highland Mar 
itil he returned 
Burns’ gallantry by this time formed a t 


ne 
gossips, and Mary almost ¢ ded a wnion with o 





veme ft 





whom her friends condemned as a rake 

















survived, these objections would have | 18 
mot L; but alas ! their last farewell was sp 
ere they were long separated the resistless arm oft 
death numbered Mary among bis victims, and 
was mingled with the clods of the valley—while 
bard, unconscious of his loss, was revelling in vis 
ary prospects of domestic bliss Impat t at th 
delay and silence of his betrothed, Burt rote 
repeatedly to the Highlands, it could obtain no 
wmation to quiet s soul Atl i he address 
eda letter of inquiry to her uncle at Greenock, 
and by him the melancholy truth was unfolded. To 
one whose bosom was so tender alive to the fin 
fi 5 and passions, this proved an ov rwhelimin 
blow—his mental a wu sh was affect ng im the 
treme, and his sorrows were vented in t well 
known impassione badcress ** To Mary in Hea 
After Mary’s death, several letters from Bu 
athing all the ardour and enthusiasm which cha 
racterised his effusions, were discovered in h 
chest Mhese, with a lett uldressed to Mi 
Camy ll, by h tended son-in-law, were con 
mitted to t flames the ruthless hand of on 
Ma s brothers rh ast parting scene between 
the vouthful lovers, as ) »v the poet, wa 








l ! | day ot 
part lo mt 0 inks of A y stood 
on th pposite banks of a hmpid stream, exrchang 
ng a vows of val fide lits Che Bibl 
W B that day placed in the hands of his 

uit Ssidol, is now int pos $ moth sister at 
Ardrossa Itisa ket bible, ia dines 
Upon t 1¢ Ist volume, is inseribed, i 
t ha 4 r turns, “.7 yi lnot s 

y main [ -lamt / .” Chap. ix 
12th verse On the s | 3 shalt 

th wae hut perform he Lordt 
—a mm lank leaf, * Ai Bu Voussg 


HILL! DINNER 


AHA Ss JOURNA 








da, supported by t 1 s, with a small | 
round ta vetor r, on Which was spread a¢ ’ 
cloth, by y mena \ Phe da tors not | 
sery it it Nl —iput t mom i 
kite! » ov the fi Ww sccommnodated with 
seats at t ‘ In tab Tt firs it ) 
pew | was a sina latt of t al te 
which w ‘ t » dip t ead tha | 
1 pres | 1 ith tt \ 
wi , and ot hitst it Th) 
ved, with her f " M H. who t ito 
iss to a pup that sat beh l, 
‘ t ad 1 of pep und salt, I youl WY 
’ lihgently, and ate heartily I ad 
in Chili is not good at the first day Phe native 
ikers hy ts or lard into it, so that it 
tastes DK¢ ik if Fre i bakers, | er, 
mak lent bread ; but that w {to-day wa 
of the country, and assimilated it h the melt 
l marrow Att tl , aS my ul men 
i call it, ala t i ia i y AS [pbinc d 
pet u It ce sts t i beet, very much 
broiled, ip 3 Of Char-qui, OF dried beef, sli 
ces of d i wuc, and pumpkin, cabbage, pota 
toc i othe tables, in the same dish Ou 
host nmediately began eating fromthe dish with 
herhin » av In lusto do the sam t one 
of h lag ; uuyit us each a plate and fork 
i , 
; ny she ki that such Was our custom I 
ever, the old lady persisted in putti: lelica 
ces on our plat vith her thumb and flung: r! 
dish was wellcooked. It was succeeded a fowl, 
cut up, and la Lon sippets stir l with « | ! 
herbs—and then g blets—and then soup—and lastly, 


Each 


a bowl of milk, a plate of Hurrita de 


is, flow 


inade ows a small and deLecate maize 
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being served with a cup of the milk, we stirred the 
flour into it, and i thought it excellent, from its re- 
semblance to milk brose. Our drink was the wine 
of the country—and on going out of the Meranda, 
after dinner, apples and oranges were offered to us. 


~ HISTORICAL SCRAPS. | 











GENEROSITY. 

Ir was a custom with Alexander the 
Great to oblige the captive women whom 
he carried along with him to sing songs 
after the manner of their country. He 
happened among these women to perceive 
one who appeared in deeper afiliction 
than the rest; and who, by a modest, and 
at the same time a noble confusion, dis- 
covered a greater reluctance than the 
others to appear in public. She was a 
perfect beauty; which was very much 
heightened by her bashfulness, whilst she 
threw her eyes on the ground, and did all 
she could to conceal her face. 


she was not of vulgar birth; and inquir- 
ing into it, the lady answered, that she 
was grand daughter to Octius, who not 
long before had swayed the Persian scep- 
tre, and daughter of his son; that she had 
married Hystaspes, who was related to 
Darius, and general of a great army.— 
Alexander being touched with compas- 
sion, when he heared the unhappy fate of 
a princess of the blood royal, and the sad 
condition to which she was reduced, not 
only gave her her liberty, but returned 


The king | 
soon imagined, by ber air and mien, that | 








all her possessions ; and caused her hus- | 


band to be sought for, in order that she 
might be restored to him. 


PARENTAL AFFECTION, 

Acesiaus, king of Sparta, was of ell 
mankind the most tender and indulgent 
fathers'to his children. It is reported of 
him, that when they were little he would 
play with them, and divert himself and 
them with riding upon a stick; and that 
having been surprised by a friend in that 
action, he desired him not fo tel/ any body 
of it till he himself was a father. 

DISINTERESTEDNESS. 

When Bresse was taken by storm from 
the Venetians, the chevalier Bayard sav- 
ed a house from plunder, whither he had 
retired to have adangerous wound dressed 
which he received in the siege, and se- 





cured the mistress of the family and her | 


two daughters, who were hid init. At 
his departure, the lady, as a mark of her 
gratitude, offered him a casket containing 
two thousand five hundred ducats, which 
he obstinately refused. But, observing 
that his refusal was very displeasing to 
her, and not caring to leave her dissatis- 
fied, he consented to accept of her present; 
and calling to him the two young ladies 
to take his leave of them, he presented 
each of them with a thousand ducats, to 
be added to their portion, and left the re- 
maining five hundred to be distributed 
among the inhabitants that had been 
plundered. 





POBTAY. 





To my Daughter, on the morning of her Birth, 


RY LORD BYRON, 
Hail—to this teeming state of strife— 
Hail, lovely miniature of life ! 

Pilgrim of many cares untold ! 

Lamb of the w orld’s extended fold ! 
Fountain of hopes and doubts and fears 
Sweet promise of ecstatic years ! 

How could t fainly bend the kne 

And turn idolater to thee! 

*Tis nature’s worship—felt—confess’d, 
Far asthe life which warms the breast 
The sturdy savage, ’midst his cla 
The rudest portraiture of man, 
In trackless woods and boundless pla 
Where everlasting wildness reigns, 
Owns the still throb, the secret start, 
Che hidden impulse of the heart. 


’ 


Dear babe! ere yet upon thy years 


rhe soil of human vice appears ; 

Ere Passion bath disturb’d thy cl 

And prompted what thou dar’st not speak 
Ere that pale lip is blanch’d with Care, 
Despair, 


untun’d ear, 


Or from those eyes shoot fierce 
Would I could wake thine 
And gust it with a father’s pray’r ! 

But little reck’st thou, oh, my child 
Of travail on life’s thorny wild ! 
Of all the dangers—all the woes 
Fach tottering footstep which enclos« 
Ah! little reck’st thou of the scet 

So darkly wrought that spreads betwee: 
Che little all we here can find, 

And the dark mystic sphere behind 
Little reck’st thou, my earliest born, 

Of clouds which gather round thy n 

Of acts to lure thy soul astray, 

Of snares that intersect thy way, 
Of secret foes, of friends untrue, 
Of fiends who stab the hearts they 
Little thou reck’st of this sad stor 
Would the 

Sut thou wilt burst this transient sleep 
And thou wilt wake, my babe, to wee; 
rhe tenant of a frail abode, 

Thy tears must flow, as mine have flow’d 
Beguil’d by follies, every day, 
Sorrow must wash thy faults aw _w— 

And thou may’st wake, perchan¢ 
The pang of unrequited love 


Unconscious babe ! though on that brow 
No half-fledg’d misery nestles now— 
Scarce round those placid lips a smi! 
Maternal fondness shall be guile : 

Ere the moist footsteps of a tear 

Shall plant their dewy traces there, 

And prematurely pave the way 

For sorrows of a riper day. 


Oh! could a father’s pray’r repel 
Phe ey ad pric 
Or « a father hope to bear 

A darling child’s allotted care— 
The } yuld’st 
Exempted from all human ill, 

nt’s love thy peace should free, 


id ask its wounds again for th 


*s f—the bosom’s swell 
ould 


1 thou, babe, sh 








ec, 


Slee pon, my child ; the slumber brief 

Too soon shall melt away to grief— 

Too soon the dawn of wo shall break, 

And briny rills bedew that cheek— 

Foo soon shall Sadness quench those eyes 
That breast be agoniz’d with sighs— 

And Anguish o’er the beams of noon 
Lead clouds of Care—ah ! much too soon ! 


Soon wilt thou reck of cares unknown— 
Of wants and sorrows all their own— 

Of many a pang, and many a wo, 

That thy dear sex alone can know— 
Of many an ill—untold—unsung— 





That wil! not—may net find a toncue- 


u might’st never reck them more! 


» tO prove, 


slumber still, 





tut kept conceal’d, without control, 
Spread the fell cancers of the soul ! 





+ 


Vet be thy lot, my babe, more | _ 
May Joy still animate thy breast 
Still ’mids ’ 
Shedding its rich inspiring rays 
A father’s heart shall dails beat 


} 
yles 
t 


t thy ledst propitious days, 
' 




















Thy name upon its secret pray’r— 
Andas he secks his last re pose, 
rhin image case life’s parting tl 
Phen hail, sweet miniature, 
“«} a 
I've seen at morn a stain! is 
A heaven as blue as beauty te 
jut lone ere noon destruction’s ¢ % 
Was riding on the whirlw § 
I’ve seen the bark with x 
Ride proudly on the swell =~ 
I’ve turn’d again—the mount uN i. 
Was wreathing o’er her « il era ™ 
I’ve scen the ga Llaugh 
n j - 
With health and ndout 2 
I’ve look’d again— eck 
Was wrapt in deat ol 
Wy n the here t 
1 ith ln el} 
B it al ( ‘ i 
Has dimm’ } 
And I 
nd su 
Its t 
I | t sunshu t 
l 1 \ 
Hiow 1 
VW ul i Ity a 
And k’d ot ta 
It ot ] \ ' 
Pp : 
Its ne sha | 
4 , P 
F 
MY NATIVE HOMI 
O’er breezy hill « l l 
At morning’s dawn « 
In summer’s fla n 
Or pens I light’s ¢ \ 
rh teh Ines Ss ‘ ; 
W » wanders f Mm his [ 
root ot : 
n st I : 
he hope of \ 5 
ng stream, sp Z 
ttancy still shall 
nto his nat h 
a fragrant couc \ ave, 
And fortune heap th festive board, 
Still memory oft would turn to grieve 
And reason scort lid hoar 
While he beneath the proudest 
Would languish from his native / 
To him the rushy roof is dear 
And sweetly calm the le 
While pomp, and pride, and power a 
At best the glitt’ring plagues of m 


Unsought by those that never roam, 
Forgeetful of their native hor 





Let me to summer shades retire, 

With meditation and the muse ! 
Or round the social winter fire, 

The glow of temper’d mirth diffuse ; 
Tho’ winds may how], and waters foam, 
I still shall bless my native home. 


And oh! when youth’s ecstatic hour, 

And passion’s glowing noon is past, 
Should age behold the tempest lower, Fe 
And sorrow blow its keenest blast, 
My shade no longer doom’d to roam 
Shall find the grave a peaceful home 


